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DISCIPLES SETTLE 1,000 REFUGEES — 
HOMES, JOBS, STILL NEEDED! 


People—At least 1,054 people have a future because Disciple Churches in the 
United States offered them an opportunity to build a future during the past ten years. 


From the enacting of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 to current legislation 
(Public Law 86-648) signed by President Eisenhower on July 14, 1960, Disciples have 
taken a part in helping refugees find new lives in our free country. It is true that 
many of our churches have not been able to act or have thought it too late to resettle 
a family. The new Public Law enables us to help once more. 


Refugee-Escapees 


Public Law 86-648 allows a limited number (25% of all those immigrating to other 
Western countries in the next two years) of the nearly 100,000 former displaced per- 
sons and the more recent escapees into Western Europe to come into the United States. 


These refugee-escapees will be temporarily admitted into the United States with- 
out a visa, at the discretion of our Immigration and Naturalization Service, in the same 
manner in which most of the Hungarians entered in 1956-57. The Law provides for per- 
manent admission retroactive to actual arrival date after the refugee has lived in the 
United States for two years upon review of a special board. 


"“Hard-to-Resettle" 


Five hundred of these people will be in the “hard-to-resettle” category—those 
people with some handicap such as a history of tuberculosis or an arm or leg missing. 
pecial planning will need to be done by churches sponsoring these people—but the 
hallenge will be greater as the need is greater. Full information is available on request. 


) 


Dutch Indonesians 

Since 1949, more than 236,000 Dutch refugees have been forced to leave Indonesia 
and return to Holland, leaving everything behind them. Disciple churches have found 

omes for over two hundred of these people so far with little or no difficulty. Twenty- 
ine churches are now eagerly awaiting their family. 

These people readily adapt to American life and have proved industrious, cooper- 
ative, reliable and competent. They come from all walks of life and most of them have 
a working knowledge of English. 

PUBLIC LAW 86-648 allows an additional 3,136 Dutch-Indonesian families to 
ome into the United States before June 30, 1962, on non-quota visas. These people are 

elped by their government which helps pay their transportation expenses, provides a 
hree months’ health and accident insurance policy, and sees that they have a small 
sum of money to begin life with here in the States. 


Some Refugee-Escapees 
AMET A. SANOV is a stateless, Bulgarian refugee who escaped into Greece in 


January. 
(Continued on page 7) 


STATEMENTS ON RACE 
RELATIONS BY 45 DISCIPLES 
SOUTHERN MINISTERS 


45 ministers from nine southern states 
released two statements at the close of 
the second annual Consultation on the 
Southern Church and Race Relations, held 
at The College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Kentucky, July 18-22, 1960. One state- 
ment, addressed to all Christians, was re- 
leased to the wire services and southern 
newspapers. The other was addressed to 
members and churches of the Disciples of 
Christ. The two statements follow with 
minor deletions: 

“Racial tensions reflect the most crucial 
problems which confront all churches in 
cur nation today. Racial discrimination 
and injustice are widespread in the region 
in which we live and over most parts of 
the United States. These practices include 
segregation among most local churches 
and church institutions; they also involve 
enforced segregation as public policy in 
administration, laws, and customs in com- 
munity life. 

“In humility we as ministers of the 
gospel confess that we and most of our 
churches are contributing to this problem 
either by endorsing segregation or by re- 
fusing to recognize its moral and spiritual 
evils. Therefore, as church leaders we now 
especially have a responsibility to make 
our Christian witness clear in regard to 
any forms of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination. . . . We believe that the 
supreme loyalty of all Christians is to God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ in both church 
and community life; therefore, all local 
customs, public policies, and church prac- 
tices stand under the judgment of God.” 

“We urge all churches to consider the 
following possible steps in the light of our 
Christ-centered faith: 

1. To help open all possible channels of 


(Continued on page 7) 
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CHOGSING A PRESIDENT 


It is a sad but obvious fact that the 
religious issue has become the dominating 
concern in the selection of the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. Vice President 
Nixon and Senator Kennedy make 
speeches about farm policy, disarmament, 
segregation and foreign aid. But this de- 
bate over momentous issues that may de- 
cide the destiny of the world in the next 
decade goes largely unnoticed. At a seri- 
ous moment of decision in our national 
history we have been plunged into an 
emotional and divisive debate over reli- 
gious affiliation that has all but obscured a 


rational consideration of the real issues. 


The real issue of the campaign is not 
Senator Kennedy’s Roman Catholic af- 
filiation, or Vice President Nixon’s Quak- 
er background. Neither candidate em- 
braces certain doctrinaire tenets of his 
faith. Mr. Nixon obviously is not a pacifist 
as are most Quakers. Mr. Kennedy on his 
record and public statements contradicts 
the Protestant image of the Catholic 
Church by being an eloquent disciple of 
the constitutional doctrine of separation 
of church and state. Both men, therefore, 
are equally “good” or “bad” Quakers or 
Gatholics, and equally trustworthy on this 
basis, depending on the voter’s point of 
view. 

Vice President Nixon’s Quaker paci- 
fist background has not been an issue in 
the campaign but Senator Kennedy’s 
Catholic affiliation is the over-riding con- 
cern of many Protestants. Since this is 
true it might be well to briefly explore 
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OF THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Kennedy’s position on church and 
state relationships. He has declared for 
“absolute” separation, against the use of 
federal funds for parochial schools and 
the sending of an ambassador to the Vati- 
can, On the dissemination of birth control 
information abroad he has said that no 
nation should be denied our aid whom de- 
cides on its own to undertake such a pro- 
gram—a position considerably more lib- 
eral than that of some Protestant officials. 


What Kind of America? 

Furthermore, Senator Kennedy has said 
“T believe in an America that is officially 
neither Catholic, Protestant nor Jewish— 
where no public official either requests or 
accepts instructions on public policy from 
the the National Council of 
Churches _ or 
source—where no religious body seeks to 


Pope, 
any other ecclesiastical 
impose its will directly or indirectly upon 
the general populace or the public actions 
of its officials—and where religious liberty 
is so indivisible that an act against one 
church is treated as an act against all.” 


On the question of religious liberty in 
Spain and South America, Senator Ken- 
nedy declared: “I would use my influence 
as President .. . to permit, to encourage 
the development of freedom all over the 
world, one of the rights which I consider 
to be important is the right of free speech, 
the right of free assembly, the right of 
free religious practice . . . around the globe 
without regard to geography, or religion 
or political considerations.” 


Unless Protestants believe that Sena- 
tor Kennedy is a part of a gigantic con- 
spiracy and deliberate lying, they must 
concede that he has answered their ques- 
tions in a sincere and satisfactory manner. 
Senator Kennedy’s record as a public offi- 
cial and a man must lead fair minded 
Protestants to the conclusion that he is 
sincere and would be a trustworthy ser- 
vant of religious liberty if he were elected 
President. The religious affiliation of Sena- 
tor Kennedy (or Vice President Nixon) 
then is not a valid issue for Protestants in 
the selection of a President of the United 
States. 
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The Real Issue 
The real issue in the campaign is which | 
man and which party can give our coun- 
try trustworthy, intelligent and moral, 
leadership in the revolutionary decade of! 
the 1960's. Leadership in the next 10: 
years is required to deal with imagination: 
and sympathy with the problems of the: 
aged, farm surpluses, slum clearances, 
automation, growth of our national econo-- 
my, equal rights for all citizens and the: 
problems of a religiously pluralistic socie-- 
ty, to mention some of the most prominent 
domestic issues. Which man and which! 
party do you feel can deal adequately with! 

this whole complex of issues? 


Leadership will be required most of alll 
in these decisive years to assure the sur~ 
vival of civilization as we know it in thee 
atomic age. In _an age in which missiless 
with atomic war heads can travel 6,00C( 
miles in less time than it takes most pecs 


ple to go to work, the President and his: 
advisors will be called upon to negotiate 
a system of disarmament under U.N. ina 
spection. Without such, a disarmamen’ 
system we will live with what Winston 
Churchill called a “balance of terror,’, 
with the balance more questionable eaclt 
year as new weapons are developed ana 
more nations achieve the ability to prog 
duce atomic weapons. 


The American people also are callee 
upon to decide which man and which 
party has the vision and courage to givé 
leadership to the political, economic ana 
cultural revolutions in Africa, Asia ane 
Latin America. We will need a sense 
purpose, patience and determination ‘4 
help these peoples help themselves. Willi 
these newly independent peoples find i 
the United States a nation dedicated t! 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal and entitled to pursue happiness il 
their countries as we do in ours? Will 
help them with our leadership and re 
sources or turn away from them to thi 
pleasures of an affluent society? Thes 
are the issues upon which Vice Preside 
Nixon and the Republican Party ani 
Senator Kennedy and the Democratic pall 
ty should be judged. 


—RopBert A. FANGMEIER 
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THE 1960 CONGRESS IN REVIEW 


‘ Congress adjourned on September 1 after a session dominated by politics and an intensified cold war. In the 
) Senate a lengthy civil rights debate and filibuster early in the year, which ended in a much watered-down 
) bill, forced Congress to return for an unproductive post-Convention session. In the August session Congress 
failed to approve any of the minimum wage or school construction bills recommended by President Eisenhower 
jand Senator Kennedy. It enacted a medical care for the aged bill which did not measure up to the proposals 
fmade by either Presidential candidate. The role of the powerful Rules Committee and the filibuster in block- 
fing legislation suggests that the 1961 Congress may open with a frontal assault on the House Rules Committee, 
+Senate Rule 22 and perhaps even the venerable seniority system itself. 


i mid-session, the shooting down of a U.S. spy plane far inside the Soviet Union and the breakup of the Summit 
) Conference brought a sharp worsening in the international climate: progress at Geneva on a test ban treaty slowed; 
j Russian delegates walked out of the Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference and brought the issue of disarmament 
{to the UN General Assembly; Congress gave the Defense Department $662 million more than the President 
requested; the whole climate of the Presidential campaign was cnanged and candidates are now arguing over 
(who can talk and act tougher toward the Communists, not who has the best plan to lead the world back from 
ithe brink and establish real national security through world disarmament and world law. 


SENATE APPROVES DEMILITARIZATION OF ANTARCTICA 


in the long view of history, the most important action Disarmament Agency Created. On September 9 the 
‘by Congress m 1960 may well be the Senate’s approval State Department announced the creation of a “U.S. 
of the Antarctica Treaty on August 10. By a vote of Disarmament Administration”, which envisages a staff 


66-21 the Senate agreed to join eleven other nations, of 50 to 55 persons. 

vincluding the Soviet Union, in ensuring that “Antarctica 

shall be used permanently for peaceful purposes only.” Part of the financing of the new effort will come from 
The Treaty prohibits all military operations and nuclear the increased funds made available this year by Con- 


{ xplosions there. gress. Undoubtedly the bills to create a National Peace 


Agency and Senator Kennedy’s proposal for an Arms 
t also guarantees full and unrestricted inspection of Control Research Institute encouraged the Administra- 
the facilities and installation of all nations in an area tion to take this step. 


Mlarger than the United States and Europe combined. 


Youth Corps Study OK’d. Congress has approved 
The Treaty was developed on U.S. initiative from ex- Rep. Henry Reuss’s proposal to study the creation of a 
terience gained during the International Geophysical Point Four Youth Corps. A government study is already 
sYear and provides for further scientific cooperation. underway of this popular and imaginative proposal. 


‘Opponents, led by Senators Engle, Calif., Russell, Ga., 
odd, Conn., and Thurmond, S.C., argued that the 
Soviet Union would gain benefits it doesn’t now possess 


i 
i 


nnd might not observe the Treaty. 


Your actions in October may be more important 
than your vote on November 8. Why not organize 
a delegation of local citizens to talk with House 
and Senate candidates, or give active support to 
the candidates of your choice? Write your com- 
Dn the floor Sen. Joseph Clark, Pa., said: “The opposi- ments on the Presidential campaign to Sen. John 
sion to the Treaty in my judgment is based on the old- F. Kennedy and Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon at 
Jashioned theory of complete and absolute sovereignty the Senate Office Bldg., Wash. 25, D. C. 

... The Treaty is an experiment with an effort to make 
world peace possible through the rule of law.” Sen. 


; : Write FCNL for Voting Record, Beliefs Into Action, 
‘ike Mansfield, Mont., said: “We are getting disarma- eo cee par Pec BPH Peed Sap aE 

ent through demilitarization and are getting the right 
9 unilateral inspection in the sixth continent. 
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SOME THINGS CONGRESS DIDN’T DO 


World Court Not Strengthened. The Humphrey resolu- 
tion. S.Res. 94, died in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee because of doubt it could receive a two- 
thirds majority on the floor. The resolution, which 
was supported by the President, would repeal the clause 
by which the United States reserves to itself, rather 
than giving to the Court, the right to decide whether a 
case is within U.S. domestic jurisdiction. Another 
treaty concerning the law of the sea was not approved 
primarily because it did not contain a “self judging 
reservation. 


No Stand Against First Use of Germs and Gas. Resolu- 
tions by Reps. Robert Kastenmeier, Wis., and James 
Roosevelt, Calif., to reaffirm President Roosevelt’s oppo- 
sition to first use of germ and gas weapons by the 
United States were shelved without hearings in the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. The State and De- 
fense Departments opposed the resolutions. 


Disarmament Resolution Not Passed. A resolution re- 
affirming U.S. intention to devote a substantial portion 
of disarmament savings for “works of peace” passed the 
Senate, but died awaiting action on the House floor. 


No Curb on Military Lobbying. A House-passed bill to 
prevent retired military officers from using Pentagon 
contacts to gain defense contracts for private firms died 
in the Senate Armed Services Committee. 


Indian Treaty Broken. Over strenuous objection of 
Seneca Indians and their supporters, who urged further 
study of alternatives, Congress appropriated $4.53 mil- 
lion toward construction of the Kinzua Dam. The dam 
will flood Indian lands guaranteed by a 1794 Treaty 
with the United States. 


No Repeal for Mandatory Death Penalty. A bill to repeal 
the compulsory death penalty in the District of Colum- 
bia for first degree murder passed the House but died 
awaiting action on the Senate floor (H.R. 12483). 
Write your Congressman for a copy of hearings on Rep. 
Abraham Multer’s bill, H.R. 870: “Abolition of Capital 
Punishment.” 


No Home Rule for D. C. The Senate passed a home 
rule bill in 1959 but it died in the House District Com- 
mittee. @ Congress did approve a proposed Consti- 
tutional Amendment to allow District residents to vote 
for the President and Vice President. If ratified by 
three-fourths of the states, it will become the 23rd 
Amendment to the Constitution. 


Congress did not act on proposals to 

@ combat juvenile delinquency 

@ prohibit serving liquor on commercial airlines 
@® establish a Youth Conservation Corps 

@ preserve U.S. shorelines and wilderness areas. 


Congress extended the Mexican farm labor program for 
six months to December 31, 1961, thus postponing a 
decision on whether protection of these migrant work- 
ers should be increased or cut back. 


Up From the J ungle 


INADEQUATE HELP FOR REFUGEE YEAR} 


Congress made several minor changes in immigration 
policy in 1960. It extended three programs schedules 
to expire last June, including the orphan adoption pre 
gram, and authorized the Administration to help cleat 
refugee camps in Europe as part of our contribution ti 
World Refugee Year (P.L. 86-648). 
3 

The refugee provisions of P.L. 86-648 are narrowl 
written: the act discriminates against Middle East anf 
Asian refugees; limits admissions to 25% of thost 
resettled by other countries between July 1959 anf 
January 1962, or approximately 10,000 persons; limit 
admission of handicapped refugees to 500, or less A 
4% of the handicapped in European camps; denieé 
admission to persons needing institutional care; rel 
quires refugees to serve a two-year probation belt 
becoming eligible for permanent status. (Readew 
interested in sponsoring a refugee should write thi 
American Friends Service Committee, 160 North 15th 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.) oe 


Financial Support Cut. The Administration spent onli 
$5 million of the $10 million authorized by Congres 
for special World Refugee Year activities. This yee 
Congress cut Administration requests for regular refi 
gee programs by 17%. Congressional committees su 

gested that the UN High Commissioner’s prograt 
should be “phased out”, not expanded to cover desti | 
Algerian refugees, and that contributions to Palestiri 
refugees should be reduced. . ) 
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AID PROGRAMS MODIFIED SLIGHTLY 


Military Emphasis Continued. More than 65% of the 
funds appropriated for Mutual Security programs for 
the year ending June 30, 1961 are allocated to guns for 
allies or economic assistance to bolster economies over- 
burdened by defense expenditures: 


(Sums appropriated by Congress—in millions) 


fiscal 1959 fiscal 1960 fiscal 1961 
\ as e) $1/515.0 $1,300.0 $1,800.0 
cath ta 750.0 695.0 675.0 
550.0 500.0 550.0 
echnical Cooperation 
Bilateral hoe) bah 150.0 150.0 150.0 
United Nations Z 20.0 30.0 33.0 
Organization of American 
States (OAS) ie 1.2 1.3 
efugees and Migrants 47.3 38.1 27.85 
testi 4143 a RS 544.2 
TOTAL $3,448.1 $3,225.8 $3,781.35 


he total appropriation for fiscal 1961 is 12% below 
he President’s request. Many of the cuts are concen- 
ated in the humanitarian programs. Congress gave 
e President only 79% of what he requested for the 
Yevelopment Loan Fund and cut the proposed budget 
or bilateral technical assistance by 13%. 


ew Multilateral Programs Supported. Congress au- 
orized U.S. membership in the new $1 billion Inter- 
ational Development Association and appropriated an 
hitial subscription of $74 million. I.D.A. is an affiliate 
the World Bank and will provide low interest loans 
) underdeveloped areas. 


the UN on September 22, President Eisenhower 
Hfered to join other nations in distributing food sur- 
uses through the UN. In August the Senate had 
assed a resolution approving this program in prin- 
ple; the House did not act before adjournment. 


ONGRESS FOCUSES ON LATIN AMERICA 


nections Against Cuba. In July Congress gave the 
esident authority to reduce the portion of the Ameri- 
n sugar market allocated to Cuba, and redistribute 
e Cuban quota to other areas, including the Domini- 
n Republic. The President immediately cut the 1960 
aban quota by 22% or 700,000 short tons on the 
ounds that the United States must reduce its “reli- 
ce ... upon a nation which has embarked upon a 
liberate policy of hostility toward the United States. 


ye next month the President asked Congress for 
thority to exclude the Dominican Republic from the 
nefits of the July Act. He pointed out that the OAS 
d agreed to impose sanctions upon that country and 
2 statutory allocation would give the Dominican Re- 
blic “a large sugar bonus seriously embarrassing to 
> United States.” The House and the Senate were 
able to agree upon a bill. , 


ther Restrictions. In other legislation Congress speci- 
1 that no military, economic or technical assist- 
e should be given to: (1) Cuba after June 1960; 
18) any country which provides military or economic 
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aid to Cuba; (3) any country which provides military 
aid to any Latin American country which is being sub- 
jected to economic or diplomatic sanctions by the OAS. 


Congress also put a $55 million ceiling on U.S. military 
aid to Latin America in fiscal 1961 and following years. 


Aid to Latin America. When the Cuba-U.S. dispute was 
near its climax, the President asked Congress to author- 
ize the appropriation of $500,000,000 to help Latin 
America improve social conditions through land re- 
form, better education, housing and sanitation. An- 
other $100,000,000 was requested for reconstruction 
of Chile. These requests were approved despite Con- 
gressional reservations as to the “blank check” charac- 
ter of the proposals. 


During Senate debate, Senator Fulbright said that the 
aid proposal was “forced” upon the Administration: 
“It was only when Cuba went down the Communist 
road that the light began to dawn” that more aid should 
be given to Latin America. 


EXTRA AID APPROVED FOR AFRICA 


Congress added an extra $100,000,000 to the mutual 
security contingency fund to enable the President to 
meet emergency situations in Africa and contribute to 
the UN program in the Congo. 


The President also asked for $20 million for a special 
education program in tropical Africa. The future of 
this program is still unclear since Congress cut the 
general fund from which this program would be 
financed. 


Arms Embargo Urged. In April Senator Frank Church, 
Idaho, expressed concern over a proposed 50% in- 
crease in U.S. military aid to Africa. In August Senator 
Mansfield recommended that Africa be kept out of the 
cold war; that al] future requests for military aid from 
African nations be referred to the UN and that the 
United States and the Soviet Union refrain from seek- 
ing military bases or sending troops into that continent 
unless requested to do so by the UN. 


ARMS AND DAMS VOTED FOR ASIA 


The Senate approved revision and extension of the 
U.S.-Japan Security Treaty for at least 11 more years. 
American opponents, including the FCNL, stressed that 
the Treaty intensifies the arms race in the Far East, 
encourages pro-military and anti-democratic forces in 
Japan, stations American troops in Japan for at least 
11 more years and ignores the Japanese peace consti- 
tution and the great neutralist sentiment in Japan. 


Congress also approved U.S. participation in a co-opera- 
tive program to develop the Indus River Basin through 
the greatest irrigation and water-power project ever 
undertaken. This project will raise the living stand- 
ards of some 50 million people and eliminate one of 
the major sources of friction between India and Pakis- 
tan. It is an important example of a multilateral 
venture which will be financed in part by the World 
Bank, members of the British Commonwealth, Ger- 
many and the United States. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES STANDOFF IN 86th CONGRESS 


Civil liberties supporters can take little comfort from 
the atmosphere in Congress this year. Although no 
restrictive bills were enacted, several passed one House 
by large majorities or without even a roll call vote. 
Many were stopped only by behind-the-scenes opposi- 
tion in committee. Rep. James Roosevelt’s proposal to 
abolish the House Un-American Activities Committee 
gathered almost no open support on the House floor 
although many newspapers have editorially urged 
abolition of the Committee, and the proposal has con- 
siderable private backing in Congress. 


Loyalty Oaths. The Kennedy-Clark-Javits bill to delete 
the non-Communist affidavit from the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 passed the Senate but died 
in the House Education and Labor Committee. Senate 
passage was assured only after an amendment by Win- 
ston L. Prouty, Vt., was added. The Prouty Amend- 
ment was believed by some to negate the original pur- 
poses of the bill and to require a political test for 
scholarship aid. 


Passports. A bill to restrict freedom of travel by mak- 
ing parts of the world “off-limits” to U.S. citizens and 
prohibiting travel abroad by Communists and their 
sympathizers passed the House last year, 371-18. It 
died in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. An 
even more restrictive bill permitting use of anonymous 


informers was reported by the Senate Judiciary Com- | 


mittee. The Foreign Relations Committee claimed 
jurisdiction over this bill and it died on the Senate 
calendar. 


“Political Propaganda”. A bill by Rep. Francis E. 
Walter to broaden the Foreign Agents Registration law 
governing distribution of “political propaganda” and 
create a “Comptroller of Foreign Propaganda” was 
passed by the House 395-3 on August 22 (H.R. 12753). 
Reps. William Meyer, Vt., Byron Johnson, Colo.. and 
Frank Kowalski, Conn., voted against it. Byron John- 
son said: “The constitution says that Congress shall 


pass no law interfering with the freedom of the press 
and freedom of speech. It seems to me that we trans- 
gress the constitutional limitation in approving such 
broad language as this.” No action was taken by the 
Senate. 


“Freedom Commission”. The Senate on August 30 
passed by voice vote a bill to create a Freedom Com- 
mission and Freedom Academy to train leaders in “total 
political war” and publish textbooks and training films 
for high school, college and community institutions 
(S. 1689). The Department of Justice said there was 
“no need” for such an agency. The Washington Posi 
editorialized that “Freedom is involved in every aspec’ 
of American life; and a special academy to teach it: 
techniques would be a stultification of its meaning. 
The bill died in the House where it was opposed by 
Rep. Francis Walter. 


Wiretapping. A bill by Sen. Kenneth Keating, N.Y., ta 
permit wiretapping by state officials if authorized unde: 
state law was reported by the Judiciary Committee bu 
did not reach the Senate floor (S. 3340). 


Industrial Security. A bill to create a security program 
covering all persons in defense industries, and permi 
the use of secret informers passed the House Febru 
ary 2, 1960 by voice vote but died in the Senate Jud: 
ciary Committee (H.R. 8121). The bill as drawi 
applied to every faculty member of every college c 
university having a contract with a military depar1 
ment. In 1959 the Supreme Court decision in tht 
Greene case held that neither Congress nor the Pres: 
dent had authorized the Defense Department to us 
confidential information and secret informers in Ti 
industrial security program. On February 20, 1966 
President Eisenhower issued an Executive Order creat 
ing an industrial security program which provides so 

right of confrontation. Since then there has been ie 
pressure on Congress to act. 
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HOMES, JOBS, STILL NEEDED 
(Continued from page i.) 

He was forced to take out Papers to join 
the DCNM and had to leave because he 
could not do what was required of its mem- 
bers. He is 18 years old and has five years’ 


experience as a farmer. His father’s farm 
was put into a collective last year. 


JOZSEF NAGY is a young Hungarian 
tailor, twenty-six years old. 


He is a member of the Reformed 
Church and is learning English. His father 
is a farmer, but their farm was confiscated 
by the Communists in 1949 and the father 
now has to work as a laborer. He has been 
in Austria since the Hungarian revolution. 


MR. AND MRS. GUNTHER GER- 


He is an engine-fitter. They are refugees 
from Silesia. 


Some Dutch-Indonesians 
MRS. AND MRS. GEBING have 
hree children. He has been a clerical 
orker and an assistant car mechanic. 


They are learning English. Their oldest 
son is 18 and would also want to work and 
elp the family. 


MR. AND MRS. CORNEILLE are 
arents of two sons and three daughters. 


He is an aircraft mechanic, tool maker 

nd bench-fitter. They have been Roman 
Jatholics but are looking for a Protestant 
hurch to help them. They know a little 
nglish. 


MR. AND MRS. CROOY are an older 
uple. He is a storekeeper and she a 
ress maker. They have two sons, both 
arried with families of their own. 


Dirk is a mechanical engineer, speaks 
nglish, and has five children. Emile has 
yo children, is an all-around mechanic, a 
ecialist in the repair and maintenance of 
dio and television. Both he and his wife 
eak some English. This would be an ex- 
Hient family for a group of churches to 
onsor. 
“How To" Sponsor a Family 
An interest in helping people is essen- 
], Complete case histories and pictures 
any of the above named people or 
ers we have on file, are available on re- 
est. 
The sponsoring church promises to find 
rk and housing for the family. A speci- 
job is not necessary before the family 
ives—only some idea of what type of 
is available. The church will probably 
t to see that the first month’s rent is 
d and a pantry shower held so that the 
t week or so will not be too difficult 
ore the first pay check comes in. 


e Dutch-Indonesians are not the ty- 
] “destitute” refugees one often thinks 


STATEMENTS ON RACE RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 1) 


communication that lead to greater under- 
standing between persons of all races. 


2. To provide opportunities for studying 
all aspects of the growing racial crisis. 


3. To assure the freedom of the pulpit 
to all those who would relate the Gospel to 
race relations. 

4. To minister in the name of Christ to 
all persons within the neighborhood served 
by the local church. 


5. To seek solutions to all racial prob- 
lems and emergencies in the spirit of love, 
deploring all bitterness. 


6. To abhor and oppose any use of vio- 
lence, slander, and intimidation. 


7. To work for a free society wherein 
persons of all races are treated equally as 
full citizens of our country.” 


From the Statement to Disciples 
of Christ 


“We ministers of Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) . . . urge all mem- 
bers in churches of our Brotherhood to 
face frankly the necessity of being faithful 
to our Lord Jesus Christ in the midst of 
racial tensions. These tensions call us to 
reconsider the basic principles of Disci- 
ples of Christ heritage, especially in the 
following realms: 

1. Our witness to the unity and oneness 
of all Christians in Jesus Christ should lead 


our Brotherhood to pioneer in Christian 
race relations. 

2. Out witness in the practice of open 
communion by sharing the Lord’s Supper 
involves interracial as well as inter-denom- 
inational implications. 

3. Our tradition of extending the invita- 
tion of Christ on a “Whosoever will may 
come” basis involves the evangelization of 


of. They have been in Holland a few 
years and are only in need of help to a 
better life. Most of them have been work- 
ing, but see no hope of any advancement 
because of the crowded conditions in Hol- 
land. They come with all transportation 
paid to place of resettlement, a three 
months’ health and accident insurance 
policy, and a few dollars in their pockets. 

The other refugees from Europe will 
need more help. They are more recent 
escapees—some have been living in refu- 
gee camps a number of years. They will 
need help on transportation from New 
York, will have no insurance and no 
money in their pockets. 


® Write for full information to the De- 
partment of Christian Action and Com- 
munity Service, UCMS, 222 South Downey 
Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


—ELta L. WILLIAMS 


all races within the community of our local 
churches. 

4. Our witness in baptism involves the 
faith that every Christian is to be baptized 
by the Holy Spirit as well as by water and 
is therefore called upon and expected to 
live a new life in Jesus Christ and in unity 
with all His people. 

5. All agencies and organizations of our 
brotherhood, including our institutions of 
higher education, which are servants of the 
churches should serve all people without 
racial discrimination, including the employ- 
ment of qualified persons without regard 
to race.” 


—LeEwis H. DEER 


ACUTE HUMAN NEED 


A recent Church World Service News 
Release read: “Protestant and Orthodox 
churches of the world, long joined in 
Christian ministry to relieve physical suf- 
fering, are now marshalling their forces for 
a concerted attack on acute human need 
in what may be the most significant and 
far-reaching ecumenical welfare effort in 
church history.” 

The churches — recognizing Christian 
responsibility for widely extended minis- 
try in the impoverished and rapidly de- 
veloping areas of the world—are prepar- 
ing to take action toward further relieving 
the suffering and sharing with the needy, 
the starving, the uprooted. This will cul- 
minate in a highly extended ministry of 
Christian service. 


FAO—Freedom from Hunger 

The United Nations’ Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO) on July 1, 1960, 
began a five-year “Freedom from Hun- 
ger” emphasis which will be largely edu- 
cational, but will also include research 
and demonstration projects, national and 
international programs, guidance and 
technical advisory assistance to bilateral 
program if requested. 


Disciples Are Working 

Disciple churches will continue in their 
support of the World Council of Churches 
and Church World Service through Week 
of Compassion offerings which go for the 
Share Our Surplus Program, CROP, and 
Heifer Projects, Inc. They will continue 
in the United Clothing Drive of the 
Churches. There are still refugees to reset- 
tle in the United States. Young people will 
go overseas to work camps and Volunteer 
Christian Service programs. A resolution 
for the Louisville Convention is being 
written. Everyone’s help is needed. 


—ELia L. WILLIAMS 
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RESOURCES FOR STUDY AND 
ACTION IN FIGHT AGAINST 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


In January of 1961 the legislatures of 
many of the 50 states will convene to con- 
sider, among other things, whether or not 
to abolish capital punishment. Already 
most countries in Western Europe and 
nine states in the United States prohibit 
the use of the death penalty, or use it 
only rarely. A large number of church 
groups, including the Disciples of Christ 
have passed resolutions urging the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. 


With interest in abolition of capital 
punishment on the rise many church 
groups will want to study the question. 
What are the arguments for and against 
the death penalty? To help answer this 
question so that Christians can act upon 
the basis of sound information, we are 
suggesting some resources, organizations 
and ideas that may be helpful. 


Organize a Study—Action Program 


Church groups which wish to engage in 
a program of study that will lead to ac- 
tion regarding capital punishment may 
find the following steps helpful: (1) ob- 
tain some of the resource material listed 
below; (2) form a study group that will 
seriously consider the issue with the inten- 
tion of acting upon the basis of its find- 
ings; (3) contact other organizations in 
your state, including the State Council of 
Churches; (4) develop an education pro- 
gram for other members of your church; 
and (5) invite your state Representative 
or Senator to discuss the issue with you. 


Resource Material 


The following resources will be helpful 
to the group as it begins its study of 
capital punishment: 


Kit On Capital Punishment, Pennsyl- 
vania Committee To Abolish The Death 
Penalty, Room 300, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. ($1.00) This 
“kit” contains an excellent assortment of 
pamphlets and articles, including a rather 


comprehensive bibliography. An excellent 
piece of material to begin your study. 


Partial bibliography of books that can 
be purchased or very likely be secured 
from your public library: 


1. Reflections on Hanging, by Arthur 
Koestler, New York: Macmillian, 1957. 
Although this book deals largely with the 
fig 
land, it contains material about the U.S. 
Mr. Koestler, one of the world’s famous 
authors, writes a readable dramatic and 
fact packed volume. 


2. The Court of Last Resort, by Erle 
Stanley Gardner. New York: Wm. Sloan 
Assoc., 1952. (also available in pocket- 
books edition) Mr. Gardner is the famous 
mystery writer and.an attorney of some 
talent who has something important to 
say about the death penalty and justice 
generally. 


ht against capital punishment in Eng- 


® Other recommended books that may be 
on your public library shelf include: Star 
Wormwood, Curtis Bok, New York: 
Knopf. 19591; Why Did They Kill?, 
John Bartlow Martin, New York; Ballan- 
tine Books, 1953; The Offenders: The 
Case Against Legal Vengeance, New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 


® One of the best pamphlets available on 
capital punishment is This Life We Take 
by Trevor Thomas, published by the 
Friends Committee on Legislation. Cost is 
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| The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


15 cents, available from all FCNL regional 
offices, and the national office, 104 C 
Street, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. This 23 
page summary of the issue is excellent 
for a quick acquaintance with the sub- 
ject and for general distribution. 


State and National Organizations 

Study groups who wish to take action 
when capital punishment is debated in 
their own State Legislature may wish to 
profit by the experience of similar state 
campaigns. The following state and na- 
tional groups can give you helpful sug- 
gestions: 

Friends Committee of Legislation, 183 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 15, Califor-— 
nia. 

Pennsylvania Committee To Abolish 
The Death Penalty, Room 300, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Friends Cooperation Committee Taf 
Abolish Capital Punishment, 1348 N 
Dearborn Street, Indianapolis 1, Indianag 


American League To Abolish Capitai 
Punishment, 14 Pearl Street, Brooklin 
46, Massachusetts. 


® Disciples of Christ groups also maz 
wish to obtain a copy of the resolution— 
against capital punishment passed by thi 
International Convention of Christiag 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) from thi 
Department of Christian Action ani 
Community Service, UCMS, 22278 
Downey Ave., Indianapolis. . 
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